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PREFACE 


In 1981 a Consultation was held at Holy Cross Priory, Leicester, on The 
Church of England and Racism. Its purpose was to draw up an agenda of 
sais and indicate a direction for the work for racial justice for the next 

ew years. The document, The Church of England and Racism (Board for 
Social Responsibility 1981) remains important, and its recommendations 
still need to be taken seriously by members of the Church of England. 

That Consultation took place at the be inning of the work of the Race, 
Pluralism and Community Group, and of the Race Relations Field Officer 
within the Board. That phase of the work is coming to an end, and a new 
phase, involving the setting up of a permanent committee for racial justice, 
will begin in 1987. It was in order to repare some of the ground for the 
future of the work that we called eece the Second Consultation on The 
Church of England and Racism which met at Balsall Heath Church 
Centre, Birmingham, from 28th February to 2nd March 1986. 

This booklet contains the four addresses given at the Consultation, the 
sermon preached at the Eucharist, and the reports and recommendations 
from the workshops. Readers should remember the context in which these 
were given. Yet we feel that the material here is of great importance to the 
whole Church, and we are therefore making these contributions available 
in permanent form. 

We would like to thank all the articipants; the vicar and congregation 
of Balsall Heath for their eee ie Vel’s Catering (65c Alcester Road, 
Birmingham 13) which we would recommend to other conference 
organisers, for their excellent food; and Jon Gurling for the photograph on 
the cover. 


KENNETH LEECH 
Race Relations Field Officer 


OWARDS A BLACK THEOLOGY OF 
LIBERATION 
Sandra A. Wilson 


Itis a joy to be here with you this evening. I hope that you will all know that 
I come to you not in any way as an expert, but asa fellow journeyer, asa part 
of that same exodus of people who I hope are ever on a journey, from 
slavery to freedom, and asa simple parish priest, not asa ‘ieee! expert. 
And I pray that you will be with me as we journey through this talk. I hope 
this mir will not give answers to all of our problems, but rather, I hope that 
it will point us in the right direction we need to go to raise the right 
questions so that some answers might be found. I hope, my friends, this will 
be the beginning of a great journey together. 

You and I know that we live in a time of great confusion. Everyone 
seems to know all the answers, they think. Everyone seems to know all the 
problems. Everyone knows that we are all gathered here as committed 
Christians, many are committed anti-racists and we want to geton withit.] 
asked friends the last few days what they’d like to hear tonight and they 
told me that they didn’t want a Black history lesson. They didn’t want a 
long presentation. They didn’t want me to bore them too much or be too 
mee eae They want to get on with it. 

I’ve been asked to moe on the topic of ‘Towards a theology of Black 
liberation’. And I wondered as I prepared for it if it’s that easy. Can we 
merely ‘get on on with it’? Can we jump over a Black history? Can we jump 
over what may seem like a long presentation or boredom on the part of 
some? I suspect, my friends, that we are going to have to go through it as 
people live through the experience of oppression in order to come to some 
a of where it is we 7 to go. I was asked: why Black 
Theology? Why do you have to talk about that? Does it mean that because | 
am white, I am going to be excluded? What of the theology of humanity, in 
which all races meet? Where are we going and what does it mean? 

I need you to know that as we examine Black Theology this evening, we 
are not looking at an experience that is totally homogeneous. We know 
that there is diversity within unity and itis important to allow that diversity 
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to inform all of our theological reflections. If we don’t allow that diversity, 
_then we stand to be destructive rather than constructive. For many people, 
Black Theology will mean biblical theology. For others it will relate to 
Black suffering. For others it will refer to the nature and mission of the 
Church. To others it will be looking toward the coming of the Black 
Messiah. Black Theology is first and foremost a theology in the making, 
and only the Lord knows where it shall finally end. 

I'd like to do this in a few parts this evening. The first is to hear a word 
from Cone, perhaps the best known Black theologian, certainly the one 
who pioneered in this area. James Cone, who is Professor of Theology at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City, is the man under whom I 
studied. But I’d like to caution you as you hear these words, that he is not 
the only Black theologian. He is perhaps the most famous, and people have 
used Cone as the one who will take the flak when they’ve wanted to knock 
Black Theology, and because of that have tended to assume that if they 
could knock Cone down they could destroy Black Theology, and that is 
not the case. Many people en been working at it, working with it, 
working through it, but Cone is the one who began the pioneering effort. 

I would like to share with you some of his words on the white church, 
which is the Church of which we are alla part, and Black Power. He begins 
by quoting some words of Emilio Castro: 


Let the Church discover and identify itself with groups of people who suffer because 
of unjust situations, and who have no way of is themselves heard. The Church 
aKocld be the voice of those who have no one. The Church must discover these 
groups and identify herself with them. Here is the modern Way of the Cross, the way 
of Christian responsibility. ' 


Cone comments: 


It has been argued that Black Power is the spirit of Christ himselfin the black-white 
dialogue, which makes possible the emancipation of blacks from self-hatred and 
frees whites from their racism. Through Black Power, blacks are becoming people of 
worth and whites are forced to confront them as human beings... 

What is the Church and its relationship to Christ and Black Power? The Church is 
that people called into being by the power and love of God to share in his 
revolutionary activity for the Ee aon of man... 

The call of Abraham was the beginning of this revolutionary activity on behalf of 
man’s own liberation from his own sinful pride. This was followed by the exodus, the 
most significant revelatory act in the Ol Testament, which demonstrated God’s 
purpose for man... 

The history of Israel is the history of God’s election ofa special, oppressed people to 
share in his creative involvement in the world on behalf of humanity. The call of this 
pers at Sinai into a covenant relationship for a special task may be said to be the 

eginning of the Church... 

The Church of Christ, my friends, is not bounded by standards of race, class, or 
occupation. It’s not a building or an institution. It is not determined by bishops, 
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priests or ministers as these terms are used in their contemporary sense. Rather, the 
Church is God’s suffering people... The call of God constitutes the Church and itis a 
call to suffering. As Bonkeet er put it: 

‘Man is challenged to participate in the sufferings of God at the hands of a godless 

world. | 

‘He must plunge himself into the life of a godless world, without attempting to 

gloss its ungodliness with the veneer of religion, or trying to transfigure it... To be 

a Christian does not mean to be religious in a particular way, to cultivate some 

particular form of asceticism ... but to be a man. It is not some religious act which 

makes a Christian what he is, but participation in suffering of God in the life of the 
world.” 

‘Where Christ is, there is the Church.’ So Christ is to be found as always, 
where men are enslaved and trampled under foot; Christ is found suffering 
with the suffering; Christ is in the ghetto — there also is his Church. 

The Church is not defined by those who faithfully attend and participate in 
the 11 am. Sunday worship. As Harvey Cox says: ‘The insistence the 
Reformers that the church was “where the word is rightly preached and the 
sacraments rightly administered” will simply not do today.” It may have been 
fine for distinguishing orthodoxy from heresy, but it is worthless as a vehicle 
against modern racism. We must therefore be reminded that Christ was not 
crucified on an altar between two candles, but on a cross between two thieves. 
He is not in our peaceful, quiet, comfortable, suburban ‘churches’, but in the 
ghetto fighting i racism of churchly white people. 

In the New Testament perspective, the Church has three functions: 
preaching, service and fellowship. Preaching means proclaiming to the world 
what God has done for man in Jesus Christ. The Church tells the world about 
Christ’s victory over alien hostile forces. If we compare Christ’s work on the 
cross with warfare, as Oscar Cullman‘ and others do, then it is the task of the 
Church to tell the world that the decisive battle in the war has been fought and 
won by Christ. Freedom has come! The old tyrants have been displaced and 
there is no need for anyone to obey evil power. The Church, then, is men and 
women running through the streets announcing that freedom isa reality. This 
is easily translated into the context of modern racism. God in Christ has set men 
free from white power, and this means an end to ghettos and all they imply. The 
Church tells black people to shape up and act like free men because the old 
powers of white racism are writhing in final agony. The Good News of freedom 
is proclaimed also to the oppressor, but since he mistakes his enslaving power 
for life and health he does not easily recognise his own mortal illness or aoe the 
healing word. But the revolution is on, and there is no turning back. 

Modern ee preaching has little to do with white ministers admonishing 
their people to be nice to ‘Negroes’ or ‘to obey the law of the land’. Nor does it involve 
inviting a ‘good Negro’ es to preach about race relations. Preaching in its truest 
sense tells the world about Christ’s victory and thus invites people to act as if God has 
won the battle over racism. To preach ... today is to shout Black Power and Black 
Freedom’) 


Black Power does not mean overtaking but means standing tall to be 
_ who it is God has created you to be. The opening has been made and the 

Church must follow. And to follow means the Church is more than a 
talking and resolution passing committee. Its talk is backed up with 
relevant involvement in the world as a witness through action that what it 
says it is is in fact true. Where is the opening that Christ brought us? Where 
does he lead his people? Where indeed, if not into the ghettos? He meets 
the Blacks where they are and becomes one of them. We've seen him there 
with his Black face, and his big Black hands, lounging on the street corner. 
Oh, but some will say, ‘Surely Christ is above race’. But society, my friends, 
is not ‘race-less’, any more than when God becamea despised Jew. And our 
liberal preference br a ‘race-less’ Christ serves only to make official and 
orthodox the century old portrayal of Christ as white. The ‘race-less’ 
American Christ that we have a light skin, wavy brown hair and 
sometimes, wonder of wonders, blue eyes! 

For people to find him with big lips and kinky hair is as offensive as it was 
for the Pharisee to find him partying with the tax collectors. To suggest 
that Christ has taken on a Black skin is nota theological emotionalism, for 
the Church is a continuation of the Incarnation, and if the Church and 
Christ are where the oppressed are, then Christ and his Church must 
identify totally with the oppressed, to the extent that they too suffer for the 
same reasons as those persons who are enslaved. So it is the job of the 
Church to become Black with Christ and accept the shame which society 
has placed on Blacks. But the Church knows that what is shame to the 
i is indeed holiness to God. Black is holy, thatis: itisa symbol of God’s 

presence in history on behalf of the oppressed person. Where there is Black 
there is oppression. The blacks can be assured that where there is Blackness, 
there is Christ who has taken on blackness, so that whatis evil in the eyes of 
humanity might become good. So the Church also is fellowship: it means 
that it must be inits own community what it preaches, and what it seeks to 
accomplish in the world. Through the preaching of the Word, the Church 
calls the world to be responsible to God’s act in Christ, and through its 
service it seeks to bring that about. But the Church’s preaching and service 
are meaningful only in so far as the Church is a manifestation of that 
preached Word. So the Church by definition, of course, contains no trace 
of racism. Christ has broken down the dividing walls of hostility, as we read 
in Ephesians. 

That is why Karl Barth describes the Church as ‘God’s subjective 
realisation of the atonement’.° If the real Church is the People of God, 
whose primary task is that of bringing Christ to the world by proclaiming 
the message of the Gospel, and rendering services of liberation and by 
being itself a manifestation of the nature of the new society, then the 
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empirical institutionalised white Church has failed on all counts. It 
certainly has not rendered services of reconciliation to the poor. Rather, it 
illustrates and mirrors the values ofa sick society which oppresses the poor. 
The Church has not merely failed to render services to the poor but has 
failed miserably as being a visible manifestation to the world of God’s 
intention for humanity and in proclaiming that Gospel to the world. It 
seems the Church is not God’s redemptive agent but rather an agent of the 
old society. | 

Today that same Church sets the tone for the present inhumanity to 
Blacks by remaining silent as Blacks are killed for wanting to be treated as 
human beings. Like other segments of this society, the Church emphasises 
obedience to the law of the land, without always asking whether ie law is 
racist in character or not always questioning the deadly violence which 
laws and law enforcers inflict on Blacks, especially in the ghetto. It is often 

uick to condemn Black Power, as a concept, to condemn what it stands 
for to condemn violence in the ghetto, without saying a word about the 
white power and its many years of violence against Blacks. It was the 
ek which in our culture placed God’s approval on slavery and today 
places its blessings on the racist structure of our society. 

As long as whites can be sure that God is on their side, there is potentially 
no limit to their violence against anyone who threatens this particular way 
of life. I think back to a comment made during the settlement of slaves in 
America that there was no relationship between Christianity and freedom 
in civil matters. The then Bishop of London stressed that Christianity, and 
the embracing of the Gospel, did not make the least alteration in civil 
property, or in any of the duties which belonged in any of the duties of civil 
relations. In all these respects it left persons in the same state as it found 
them. 


The freedom which Christianity gives is the freedom from the bondage of sin and 
Satan and from the dominion of men’s lusts and passions and inordinate desires: but 
as to their outward condition, whatever that was eee whether bond or free, their 
being baptised and becoming Christian makes no matter of change in it.’ 

So the Church should speak in a style which avoids abstractions. Its 
language must be backed up with relevant involvement in the affairs of 
people who suffer, and it must be a grouping whose personal life and 
involvement are coherent with its language about the Gospel. The Church 
does not appear to be a community willing to pay up personally. It is not a 
community which views every command of Jesus as a call to the Cross. It 
appears instead as an institution whose existence depends on the evils 
which produced the riots in cities. With this in mind, we must say that 
when a minister condemns the rioters, and blesses by silence the conditions 
which produced the riots, he gives up his jes eee as a Christian 
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minister and becomes inhuman. He is an animal, just like those who, 
backed by an ideology of racism, order the structure of this society on the 
basis of white supremacy. We need people who refuse to be animals and are 
resolved to pay the price so that ni people can be something more than 
animals. But the Church has shown many times that it loves life and is not 
prepared to die for others. It has been a chaplaincy to middle class egos. And 
it stands or sits actually condemned by its very whiteness. Hope is 
dependent on whether it asks from the depths of its being with God ‘What 
must I do to be saved, what must I do to be saved?’ Like the Philippian jailor 
who puta question to St Paul, the answer is the same for the white churchas 
it was for them. ‘Repent and believe in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 
There is no other way, and to repent involves a change of one’s whole being. 
In the Christian perspective it means conversion. Speaking of Jesus and of 
repentance, Bornkamm says it means: 

To lay hold on a salvation which is already at hand, and to give up everything for it. 

This involves a willingness to involve yourself and the world and to grasp the gift of 
salvation here and now in Jesus Christ.8 

But there is no repentance without obedience and there is no obedience 
without action, and there is always action in the world with Christ fighting 
the evils which hold people captive. For our Church this means a radical 
re-orientation in the style of the world towards Blacks. It means, in some 
ways, the Church must change sides, giving up all claims to lofty neutrality. 
It means they will identify utterly with the poor and the oppressed, thus 
inevitably tasting the sting of oppression themselves. It means they will no 
longer stand sendy or aoe 3 weakly protesting, but will join the 
advocates of Black Power in their unambiguous identification with the 
oppressed and with the revolutions that are made up by the oppressed. A 
racist pattern has been set and the Church has been a contributor to the 
pattern. Now it must break the pattern by placing its own life at stake. In 
this situation of revolution and reaction the Church must decide where its 
identity lies. Will it continue its chaplaincy to the forces of oppression or 
will it embrace the cause of liberation, proclaiming in word, and in deed, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ? Words difficult to hear but words which, much 
more than explaining what Black Theology is, pull us, and push us, where 
it is we need to go. 

A friend the other day called and said ‘Have you ever thought about 
what the ultimate in confusion might be?’ I began to posit things I thought 
might be the answer to his question and it turned out that none of those 
very complex, difficult, convoluted answers I gave him were what he had 
in mind. He said that ‘The ultimate in confusion might best be described as 
a termite in a yo-yo.’ Imagine for a moment being a termite caught up in the 
wood of a yo-yo finding all his life in the crevices and crannies of the wood 
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of that yo-yo. Moving back and forth, feeling that he’s doing a great thing 
by discovering and uncovering all those nooks and crannies, staying very 
busy, finding more and more in that yo-yo. It is quite content as it has its 
journey to ride in that yo-yo as the one he owns it, pulls and pushes it up 
and down. And if you were to enter into conversation with that termite, he 
might very well tell you that he was very busy, very important and going 
many places. As a matter of fact, he might challenge you to understand 
what he’s doing is of ultimate importance, not realising, that as he rides in 
his yo-yo, he is going nowhere, not realising as he rides in his yo-yo that he 
is being manipulated and run by others. And not realising that as he finds 
himself confused in the maze of nooks and crannies that he’s really not 
much that is making any difference at all. In life we are not unlike the 
termite in that yo-yo. We get caught in the nooks and crannies of our own 
confusion unaware, as we Pel we are moving out and doing things, that we 
are merely moving down on that same continuum, being manipulated by 
the one who is holding the yo-yo, feeling that we’re very important and 
that we’re getting many things done, when indeed we have moved 
nowhere. And sometimes we have moved backwards and do not realise it. 

In the light of all that, where do we go? I’m grateful to the friend who 
this week says, ‘Well, what about me, Iam white — does that mean [am 
excluded from this? What about me who is an oppressed human being 
who happens not to be Black? Where do we go from here, where do I go, 
and how do we begin to pull together?” Malcolm X, before he was 
murdered said the following words: 


It is impossible for a chicken to produce a duck egg, even though they belong to the 
same family of fowl. A chicken just doesn’t have it within its system to produce a duck 
egg. It can’t do it. It can only produce according to what that particular system was 
constructed to produce. The system in this country cannot produce Gledoen for an 
Afro-American. It is impossible for this system, this economic system, this political 
system, this social system, this system — period. It is impossible for this system as it 
stands to produce freedom right now for the black person in this country. And if ever 
a chicken did produce a duck egg, I am quite sure you would say it is certainly a 
revolutionary chicken. 


Put beside that, Martin Luther King said: 


I want to say to you, as we talk about where do we go from here, that we must honestly 
face the fact that the movement must address itself to the question of restructurin 

the whole of society. There are 40 million poor people here and one day we mustas 

the question ‘Why are there 40 million poor people in America?’ And when you 
begin to ask that question you are raising questions about the economic system, about 
a broader distribution oe wealth, and when you ask that question, you begin to 
question that capitalist economy. And I’m simply saying that more and more, we’ve 
got to begin to ask questions about the whole of society. We are called upon to help 
the discouraged bakers in life’s market place. But one day, we must come to see the 
edifice oe produced bakers needs restructuring. It means that questions must be 
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raised. You see, my friends, when you deal with this you begin to ask the question — 
‘Who owns the oil? You begin to ask the question “Who owns the iron ore?’ You 
begin to ask the question ‘Why is it that seoele have to pay water bills ina world thatis 
two-thirds water?’ 


And | might add that in the minds of many, we are quoting Martin 
Luther King Jr. posthumously, for beginning to ask questions. And yet, if 
we're to lock at a Black Theology of ieee we must look at a theology 
of liberation which takes into serious consideration the transformation of 
structures, so that all who suffer from those structures might be liberated 
from their oppression and it will not happen without the transformation of 
the system. We've developed a spirit which plants our feet firmly on this 
earth, because the God of faith demands we i witness to the humanity 
involved by refusing to adapt ourselves to the exploitation that the few 
inflict upon the many. We’ve hammered out a Black Theology. And it has 
helped Ae and people to recover the authenticity of their faith so that 
they would not go ike in a nebulous kingdom on high and 
forget their practical responsibility to live obediently in this world, 
liberating the poor from the misery of poverty. But the world of 1986 is a 
world moving towards its own destruction. Obsessed with its own power, it 
tries to make right wrong, and wrong right. Although the oppressed have 
been struggling for ee a throughout the globe, oppressors on this day 
in this year, have become much more powerful than they were even thirty 
years ago. 

Multi-national corporations have become bigger giants than many 
nations and they are accountable to none. The — are getting richer and 
the poor poorer, dying of hunger and malnutrition in a world that seems 
not to care. Do not the widening gap between the rich and the poor, and the 
real possibility of nuclear est mean we need to re-evaluate our 
definition of freedom and the methods we have used to attain it? Is not a 
deeper analysis of our struggle required if we expect to achieve liberation 
for the poor and look for ca survival of all? We need a vision of freedom 
that ane the whole of the inhabited earth, and not just some. A vision 
enabling us to analyse the cause of poverty and sickness, of monoply and 
capital, of anti-democratic socialism, of racism and sexism, and we need to 
have the will, resolutely to eliminate these evils. We must analyse the 
complex and deeply rooted evils in such a manner that the Black struggle 
and faith can be seenas expressing solidarity with the struggles and faiths of 
others who are fighting for the ion ofall of the ees Be of the earth. 
If we do not do this, then no one will go forward. 

Western Europe and the United States comprise about 17 per cent of the 
world’s population and control more than 70 per cent of the world’s 
wealth. More than 50,000 persons die each day of hunger and 
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malnutrition and all of this must be radically changed so that the right to 
life under decent, human conditions is protected by churches, by 
governments and by other organisations. We cannot ignore the world and 
still retain the ethical credibility of the Christian faith. To be a Christian is 
to love one’s neighbour, but that also means making a_ political 
commitment to ie the world a habitable place for one’s neighbours. As 
Gustavo Gutierrez says, “To know God is to do justice.’ It is to be in 
solidarity with the poor personas he or she actually exists today, as someone 
who is oppressed, as a member of an exploited class or ethnic group or 
culture, or nation. At the same time it is a relationship with the God ‘who 
strips me, leaves me naked, universalizes my love for others and makes it 
eratuitous’.” 

If we are to look at where we are going in the future, it would seem there 
are a few things we need to understand. It will not be easy to accomplish, 
nor will it happen without careful analysis and without an intelligent 
planning. But ae are to build a future, a deure for all people, then we will 
need to commit ourselves to that careful analysis and to that future plan. It 
means that we will have to involve Black people actively in that planning so 
that there can be some self-determination. It will probably mean that they 
will need to be in leadership positions — which does not mean taking over 
from whites and does not mean there are not decent, well-meaning whites 
concerned about justice. Decency at this juncture is not the point. the issue 
is Black independence in thought and action, and that cannot happen if 
what we think and do is dependent on those who have not shared our 
history of oppression. For no oppressed people has ever had its freedom 
given as a gift or financed by its oppressors. We are to look to the future. 
‘There are some things I think we need to concentrate on. We need to realise 
that the new vision will need to include an emphasis on Black unity, 
through an affirmation of the value of Black history and culture. To love 
our people will not mean hating Whites. Indeed, we cannot love anybody 
unless we love who we are as Blacks: that is the culture and history that has 
sustained us through centuries of slavery and second class citizenship. The 
enduring message of Black Power has nothing to do with hate. Rather, it 
teaches love. But it teaches that love like charity must begin athome. Thatit 
must begin with ourselves, our beautiful selves. Lack of knowledge of one’s 
past, inevitably leads one to self-hate , and self-hate leads one to love the 
oppressor’s oe and thus to act against one’s own freedom. Malcolm X 
recognised and expounded this truth far more clearly than anyone else in 
our history. That was one of the reasons why he was so severely criticised in 
his own lifetime and is seldom remembered today, 

After this unity has been achieved, the new vision will have to include 
the best of the integrationist tradition as articulated by Martin Luther King 
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in his vision of the beloved community. But Black unity, and in some sense 
nationalism, are prerequisites of that coalition, lest the beloved community 
turn out to bea pious ee for white or for middle class interests. Coalition 
will also be crucial. To think that Blacks or any oppressed groups could 
achieve their freedom through complete, permanent separation, is 
nationalistic romanticism. The world is too small and too complex for that 
sort of logic to have any credibility now. No, freedom wil only come 
through the building of a society that respects the humanity of all people. 
The Christian faith requires it, as our decency as human beings demands it. 
Weare notso naive as to think that we will achieve our freedom by denying 
it to white people. 

And finally, the vision of this new social order must be anti-sexist. The 
movement of freedom throughout our churches and throughout 
movements is male dominated, which merely contributes to the 
retardation of freedom. We need to share in that building of that new 
order, for no liberated social order can have men dominating women. 
Sharing life, breaking from a mould of oppression. I belong to a Christian 
community whose members believe that we Blacks have come this far by 
faith, leaning on the everlasting arms of a Lord, who is also the God of our 
parents, our grandparents. We have survived ships, auction blocks and 
chronic unemployment, because the God of Black faith has bestowed upon 
us an identity that can never ever be destroyed by white oppressors. It is the 
knowledge that we belong only to God that enables Black Christians to 
keep fighting for justice, even though the odds may be against us. We 
firmly chee Jesus heals wounded spirits and broken hearts. And no 
matter what trials and tribulations we encounter, we refuse to let despair 
defy humanity. We simply believe that God can make a way out of 
nowhere. Black Christians do not deny that trouble is ever present in our 
lives. We merely insist that trouble does not last for always and that we will 
understand better by and by. In the words of Charles Tinley: 


Trials dark on every hand 

And we cannot understand 

All the ways that God leads us 

To the promised land. 

But God guides us with God’s eyes 
And we'll follow till we die. 

We'll understand better, by and by 

By and by, when the morning comes, 
All the saints of God are gathered home. 
We shall tell the story | 

Of how we’ve overcome, 


We'll understand better, by and by. 
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The eschatological hope found in Black faith is not oe in the sky 
religion. It is not an opiate, rather it is born of struggle here and now. 
Because Black Christians refuse to allow oppressors to define who we are. 


Oh nobody knows who I am, 

Till the judgement morning, 
My hope and prayer as we move towards a Black Theology of Liberation is 
that we will move towards a liberation of all people. That oppressed and 
oppressor will be freed up and liberated. That we might all join hands ina 
Kingdom which will come, not in some far off time, and in some far off 
land, but here in this place in this time. 
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RESPONSE: TOWARDS A THEOLOGY 


OF HUMANITY 
Rowan Williams 


Sandra Wilson has spoken with authority, and that is itself a theological 
fact. That is one starting point for our reflection. That is what Christian 
authority sounds like. We know it when we hear it. 

I don’t speak with authority: because, among other reasons, I am male 
and white. At least I am not Anglo-Saxon! I want to draw out some 
thoughts from what Sandra has said. What we have heard is in fact a 
theology of humanity. But the way 1n which this was done has reminded us 
of the right and wrong ways of doing it. There is a liberal way which 
assumes that ‘humanity’ is something neutral, indifferent and common, 
that it is the lowest point to which particular human beings can be reduced. 
Strip away the differences and we are all brothers and sisters under the skin. 
Aad skin is a word worth underlining. But since we live in our skins, not 
under them, this seems a cockeyed procedure. We always run the risk of 
trying to do theology outside history, outside our skins. And that is why itis 
right that we should not bypass the history lesson. 

I don’t see the work of Jesus Christ as bringing people down to a 
‘common humanity’. don’t see Jesus as relating to people as human beings 
in the abstract. He relates to them in their skins, not ee them. He doesn’t 
strip away distinctions, push us back or down to that primal point where 
there is just one human race, to that bottom line where there is just a 
common humanity. | don’t know when there was a human race, or where 
there is a common humanity in that sense. 

What Christ does is to invite us, compel us, towards a vision of a 
humanity created in and through the discovery of common work, the 
common project of justice and compassion. Our work, our single 
humanity, is i anes in the common life in Christ. It is not an abstract 
humanity that exists in heaven: it is people in their skins, working together 
towards the Kingdom. And so we must say that this common work, to be 
creative, to draw out of people the springs of themselves, contains and lives 
with conflict: with questions of the affirmation of the oppressed, with 
questions about power and the reorganisation of power. 
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So the only way in which we can be concretely loyal to humanity is by 
being loyal to particular groups of people who are oppressed. That is how 
we are loyal to the humanity that Christ comes to create. That is what is 
meant by ‘bias’ in theology. | 

Our humanity moves towards a common project, a shared vision of a 
new world, and this means that our possibilities are not defined by those 
who have power over us, but by the empowering of Christ’s spirit in us. 
And what is distinctively Christian is the belief that there is a common 
future to be worked for, even though it can only be worked for in ways 
which may sharpen the conflict, may open our eyes to divisions which we 
would rather not have to cope with. But the common work points finally 
towards a common world. | 

The humanity to which we commit ourselves in faith is not abstract: it 
has to do with where we are and what people suffer now. Hence that 
quotation from Bonhoeffer: we are ie to suffer and to be human, to 
participate in God’s suffering. God’s suffering is not heavenly suffering: itis 

eople. Meanwhile the conflicts may become sharper. They may do so this 
Cee And this is very untidy fora theologian. But we must actas if God 
had won the battle. That can help us to live with untidiness. God has won 
the battle. We don’t have to clear everything up now. We can begin the 
common work. 
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COMBATING RACISM IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 
WHERE HAVE WE GOT TO? 
Kenneth Leech 


In terms oa ale the Church fears all transformations that jeopardise the security of 
its acquired power. And power itself will never abdicate. It is only shared when itis in 


jeopardy. ! 


Thus Leonardo Boff in the book which caused all the trouble. Boff goes on 
to say that conversion is often seen in a way which allows the power 
structure to remain as it is. Butif conversion does not reach the institution, 
then we end up with good individuals with pure intentions who are quite 
uncritical towards the institution. He refers us to the words of Pascal: evil is 
never done so perfectly as when it is done with good will and purity of 
heart. 

If we had been holding this Consultation in 1966 instead of 1986, it is 
unlikely that we would be using the word ‘racism’. For the word was not 
then in common usage. It is not to be found in most dictionaries before the 
end of the 60s. [fit was used at all, the reference was likely to be to doctrine 
or ideology rather than to structures. And this factis of more than semantic 
importance: it relates toa real shift in consciousness. Let me explain what I 
mean by this. 

Before the end of the 1960s, and probably beyond them, the perception 
of what was termed ‘the race problem’ in the Church of England consisted 
of two elements. First, there was a recognition of the reality of prejudice, 
discrimination, and spasmodic racial violence (as, for example, in N otting 
Hill and Nottingham in 1958.) But these phenomena were seen as blots on 
the landscape, deviations from the British way of life’. What was needed to 
remove them was a good dose of goodwill and purity of heart. In other 
words, race relations were seen as one aspect of personal relations. 
Secondly, there was a recognition that some insidious groups were active, 
who held a doctrine of racial superiority. But they were not seen as 
significant. This remained the dominant perception for ten years after the 
founding of the National Front in 1967. 
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The word ‘racism’ was introduced into the vocabulary to bear witness to 
the structural reality: to the fact that institutions have a life of their own 
which is greater than the total of the individuals who make them up. In the 
strict sense, to speak of ‘institutional racism’ is tautological, for racism is 
institutional by definition. That is the meaning of the word. 

And so today we are discussing racism as a structural reality within our 
nation and within the Church of England. If racism is more than a kind of 
sickness, to be treated by an injection of goodwill and purity of heart; more 
than a bad smell, to be treated by the deodorant of consciousness raising; 
more than the sum total of individual prejudice and acts of discrimination; 
if racism is, by its very nature, institutional, structural, systemic, built into 
our social, political, economic and cultural life ata deep level, then the task 
of combating racism is a more profound, more radical task than we have 
sometimes thought. It is also a profoundly theological task. [am not sure if 
the Church of England can survive the kind of critique for which it calls. 
The seriousness of the task was well put recently by the Bishop of 
Salisbury”: 

Christians have allowed their general world view and scheme of values on all subjects 

to come adrift from its biblical and doctrinal roots and to be distorted and inverted by 

the values of the world. We simply shall never be able to exert real force and influence 

a ae the evils of racism so long as our total cultural, social and political vision is that 


of a civilisation in which racism is endemic. If we share the premises of our fellow 
citizens, we need not be surprised if we find it hard work to rebut their conclusions. 


The task is theological, butitis also political. And so the struggle against 
racism will bring us into the critique of our society as a whole. We cannot 
attack racism without disturbing and threatening the whole structure. We 
are being called to both a theological renewal and a political analysis and 
strategy. 

We have seen and experienced a shift in consciousness from that of ‘the 
colour problem’ as a problem of interpersonal dynamics to that of racism 
as built into the state machine. Racism, as Sivanandan has put it, has been 
nationalised: embodied in legislation, in the criminal justice system, in 
housing, in employment, and so on. And to some extent the General Synod 
of the Church of England has recognised this. Two debates in recent years 
have condemned the immigration and nationality legislation as racist in 
both intention and effect. But the Church is ae and more 
comfortable still in the area of goodwill and purity of heart. 

Now I want to ask: was any of this in the minds of those who appointed 
me? And my answer is: probably not. The model with which most of the 
people in the corridors of Anglican power in 1980 were working was an 
idealist model of attitude changing and ‘education’. The general feel is 
conveyed well in a lecture given by the present Bishop of London at a 
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British Council of Churches conference at Loughborough in September 
1979. The language used throughout was that of reconciliation, of change 
of heart, and of the personal dimension. Today, I hope, we realise that this is 
not good enough. In Boff’s words’: 


We must...do away with the idealist temptation thatis satisfied with raising people’s 
consciousness in order to change the structures of the Church. It is not new ideas but 
new and different practices (supported by theory) that will modify ecclesial reality. 


In 1981 we held the first Consultation on The Church of England and 
Racism.* We need to build on 1981, recognising the changes since then. 
Four changes seem to me to be of particular importance. First, the 
increasing gulf between inner city and suburbs, the suburbs where 
Anglicanism is both statistically and financially strongest. “What is 
needed’, claimed Gabrielle Cox two years ago, ‘is not an Archbishop’s 
Commission on Urban Priority Areas, but an Archbishop’s Commission 
on “the Well Fed, the Complacent and the Secure” in suburbia’® Secondly, 
the deteriorating condition of the poor. Thirdly, the increased 
manifestation of racial nationalism in the thinking and language of the 
New Right.’ Fourthly, the increase in racial violence: 495 such attacks were 
ae in Tower Hamlets last year, while other areas show a disturbing 
increase.’ 

Weare therefore at an important turning point in our own work both 
within BSR and within the Church of England as a whole, and we need to 
help one another to decide where the priorities are and in which direction 
we need to move. This applies to the specific work for racial justice within 
BSR after 1986. It applies to the rejection of the Black Commission by the 
General Synod. Whatis our response to that? I believe that whether a Black 
Commission comes to be does not, at the end of the day, depend upon what 
the mainly white General Synod decides: it depends upon what Black 
Anglicans do. I would hazard a guess that the Synod will be confronted ina 
few years not with the question ‘Shall we set up a Black Commission”, but 
with the question, ‘It is here. Shall we recognise it or not?’ When I hear the 
arguments about the harm to ‘integration’, I see the shade of Roy 
Hattersley with a clerical collar stalking the corridors of Church House, 
using precisely the same arguments which have been shown to be so 
disastrously wrong in the Labour Party debate on Black Sections. Black 
Sections are not going to go away, Black Anglicans are not going to go 
away, and I would be surprised if the Black Commission went away. 

There is a personal aspect to this for me, because I will not be around in 
this job for much longer, and the question of who should take over must be 
high on our agenda. 

The most important part of this Consultation will be the four 
Workshops: on racism in Lae structures, on a Black theology for Black 
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Anglicans, on racism, theology and education, and on the Church and 
secular racism. Out of these Workshops will emerge, I hope, both specific 
recommendations — because we can only do the truth and love our 
neighbours if we do so in minute particulars — and a sense of direction for 
the future. Let me draw attention to some issues which seem to me very 
important in connection with the Workshops. 

The first thing, and I say this with humility and asa criticism of myselfas 
much as of anyone, is that we do need to practise what we preach, and on 
the whole we do not do this. We — the BSR, the General Synod, Church 
House, and so on — are extremely good at telling others what to do, and 
extremely bad at doing it ourselves. We are a at condemning racism 
outside the Church while perpetuating it me The General Synod in July 
1982 recommended disinvestment from South Africa to the government, 
but it doesn’t do it itself. The Central Board of Finance and the Church 
Commissioners still bank with Barclays. ‘Physician, heal thyself.” We 
recommend important changes in the field of racial equality, but virtually 
all the Committees — except our own! — in Church House are white. 
Church House follows the Civil Service in everything except two things: 
equal opportunities policies, and ethnic monitoring. Se we need to turn the 
lens upon the Church. 

Secondly, we need to develop a serious theological critique of racism, 
because racism challenges the Christian gospel at a fundamental point, 
offering an alternative view of reality and of what it means to be human. 
There will be no real resistance to oppression from the Christian 
community without a profound theological and spiritual renewal. Here 
the experience of Bonhoeffer and the Confessing Church in Nazi 
Germany has much to teach us. What was Bonhoefter doing when Hitler 
came to power? He was writing his book on Christology, on the surface an 
irrelevant exercise. Yet it was out of this Christological material that the 
Confessing Church was to draw much of its theological ammunition in 
the conflict with fascism. 

Thirdly, we need to be very careful that our necessary self-examination 
and self-scrutiny does not become a way of losing contact with the life of 
the back streets. It is very easy to be so preoccupied with racism within the 
Church that we lose contact with the world of racial violence and 
unemployment. The material in Workshop 4 needs to be taken very 
seriously. Some of these issues have recently been taken on board by the 
report of the Archbishop’s Commission on Urban Priority Areas.® It is- 
important that we stand by the positive affirmations in that report even 
though we may feel that parts of it are weak and inadequate. [tis important 
that our criticisms are made in sucha way that they cannot be co-opted and 
misused by people whose motives are utterly different. On the other 
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hand, we do need to recognise that ACUPA is not the final word, and that 
we must move ao it. Itisa wy Scarmanite document. It is weak on 
C 


class analysis, and on the place of the Church of England in the class 
structure, and it contains no analysis of racism. 

A few months before the ACUPA report appeared, a much smaller 
document appeared in South Africa: the Kairos Document.’ I am erateful 
to Paul Grant for suggesting that a comparison between them would be a 
useful exercise. The Kairos Document describes three types of theology. 
First, there is State Theology, in which the status quo, including racism, is 
justified. Then there is Church Theology, and I take it that this is the 
theology of ACUPA, in which there is a critique of racial and social 
injustice, but no clear analysis and no political strategy. Rather ‘it relies ona 
few stock ideas derived from Christian tradition, and then uncritically and 
repeatedly applies them to our situation’. The Kairos Document calls for a 
prophetic theology. Now prophecy only arises out of a vision born of 
upheaval, turmoil and bafflement. In every age there are some issues which 
are so important that the fate of Christian discipleship may be determined 
by our response, or failure of response, to them. In our age, racism is such an 
issue. It could well be the ground out of which a new prophetic movement 
will be born. If it is not, then the future before us is bleak. 
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A BLACK ANGLICAN PERSPECTIVE 
Barney Pityana 


The work of racial equality in society will always have to confront 
historical prejudice, received cultural values and the super-imposition of 
British culture on theology. The perception of what the Church of 
England is makes it necessary to eet racism at the core because it may 
be that, though there may be nothing necessarily racist about doin and 
believing in those things that ‘Englishness’ has always thought, suddenly, 
with a greater degree of interaction with other peoples and cultural 
mobility, all our values and morals take on a different light. 

We become aware of the sensitivities of others, of their pain and their 
values. Theological statements and expression will often enrich the idiom 
and understanding, extend knowledge and affect our worship. It is actually 
when the Church refuses to respond to these new ways of understanding 
and expressing theological als that the break comes. It is when the 
eee aie itself'as only expressing partial or sectarian values that it can’t 
escape the charge of racism, and has demonstrably abandoned any claim to 
be ‘one, Catholic and apostolic’. The Church cannot simply confine itself 
to mirroring the limiitations of society. Part of our task is to carry men and 
women of faith beyond their finitude towards transcendent values, to 
make what seems like a utopian dream a present reality, or certainly one 
that fulfils our beliefs and is an achievable goal. It is fair to say that itis a sad 
indictment on the Church and on society that there has to bea programme 
to Combat Racism and Officers for Race Relations. It is fair to say that we 
are all working very hard to bring aboutan end to their necessity. But what 
is even more sad is that these concerns take a rather low priority in our 
Church’s rating. 

As far as I know, the Church of England has not made a significant 
contribution to the World Council of Church’s Programme to Combat 
Racism since its inception. PCR has been concerned to help the 
Ecumenical Movement reflect in the light of faith and in a prophetic 
manner on the sin of racism in society; to enable the churches to be 
liberated from racism in their theology which has historically fed the 
racism of the former colonial and imperialist powers; and to affirm the 
right of all people to justice and liberation. All this is a very important 
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theological task: observing, reflecting, enabling, participating. In recent 
years PCR has raised on the churches’ agenda the issue of the land rights of 
the native peoples of New Zealand, Australia and North America. Teams 
of investigators have visited Brazil and Peru at the initiation of the Church 
in those countries. And there is the notorious Special Fund which gives 
humanitarian aid to the liberation movements in Southern Africa, and 
enables prophetic movements and tasks engaged in liberatory activities to 
be ae in the United States and this country. Together with the 
Faith and Order Commission, PCR is engaged in renewed theological 
research, exposing the roots of racism in the dominant theological 
doctrines, in exegesis that is culturally determined, and in church 
structures which are exclusive and non-liberating. Recently I attended the 
second consultation on Racism in Theology/Theology Against Racism at 
Stony Point, New York State. At the Consultation on The Church of 
England and Racism at Leicester in 1981, members recommended that the 
Church of England make contributions to the PCR. Our present position 
is clearly indetencible The legal issues raised by contributions to PCR are 
being discussed by the Methodist Church ina forthcoming consultation in 
which I would like to see the Church of England involved. 

I found Ken Leech’s reflections on his ae in his job as the staff officer 
for the Race, Pluralism and Community Group of the Board for Social 
Responsibility very consuming. I have to say to him, though, I do not envy 
him. He does have a very difficult job on his hands. I am left with two 
impressions. First that one person is expected to doa job of such magnitude 
with limited resources and a skeleton staff ‘Although we laud the 
development of racial ethnic departments, commissions and caucuses, we 
are dismayed by the sporadic nature of the theological, financial, and 
political support they ate received and perfunctory acknowledgement 
that has been given them by the leadership of the Church’.' Iam not aware 
what influence he has been able to bring to bear on the structures and 
decision-making processes of the Church. | also have the impression that 
he is undertaking his brief without any coherent strategy. The paper does 
not immediately show what long-term and short-term goals he has 
decided for himself and what method of assessment or audit he has 
developed. I guess I have an idea myself what his method of operation is, 
but if he is to take us on board we need to help one another strategise more 
coherently. 

There is a salutary warning in the Statement on Racial Justice adopted 


by the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA. 


Christians must no longer assume that racial justice is a matter of overcoming 
individual attitudes and | seeae bigotry, nor that well intentioned and non-racist 
statements can, in and of themselves, effectively eliminate racism... ? 
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There are some charismatic Churchmen in South Africa who have come 
to believe that apartheid will be abolished when individual white 
Christians are ‘born again’. To the victims of racism that surely is a counsel 
for despair. To get at lasting peace and racial justice we must unashamedly 
address the question of power. We must unhesitatingly address the 
political issues on which racism feeds. We must be ready to be critical of 
the way in which society is ordered. ‘Critical’ means the ability to examine 
and reflect on societal relations and values under the eye of the justice of 
God. Our criticism must lead us to take sides in the struggle for a just 
society. Power to be just must enable access and participation of all within a 
self-evidently accepted formula. In the Philippines the Church first of all 
declared a prophetic judgement on President Marcos and his regime and 
was quite ee to support opposition forces and their programme for a 
just society. I believe that is the theological method which informs the 
Kairos signatories in South Africa as ae ee the ACUPA report Faith in the 
City> The need fora transference of resources from the rich to the poor has 
the effect of empowering them. Participation in the power relations is only 
an aspect of human fulfilment. Our concern must surely be to enable men 
and women to grow in maturity and take charge of their lives: ‘For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works which God 
prepared beforehand, that we should walk in them’ (Eph 2. 10). If we take 
that seriously then we must be repared to dojust what PCR does as wellas 
note Bonhoeffer’s injunction Aa ‘it is not the religious act that makes the 
Christian, but the participation in the suffering of Godin secular life’.* Put 
it another way, itis as we wrestle with the unknown God at the point we are 
deformed by it and out of that experience we have our name changed to 
serve God and to dispense his blessing (Gen 22). 

But I do not want to simply end there. I believe that underlying the 
spiritual-political quest is a dynamic, vibrant theological enterprise. I do 
not believe that that enterprise is merely rehashin and reinterpreting the 
doctrinal issues, e.g. Creation, Body, etc., which are intended to 
demonstrate how impregnated with sin racism is. | would like to see the 
theological enterprise targeted at renewing the Church and liberating 
society. Christians must ‘confess’ that by its style of organisation and 
management the white institutional Church excludes those who are 
victims of racism. In other words, I wish to see the Church’s teaching 
translated into action: orthopraxis must be the yardstick by which our 
intentions must be gauged. 

I do get concerned when I hear this task expressed merely in the 
language: “We are losing out to the Black or Pentecostal churches unless 
something drastic is done quickly.’ Such a notion strikes me as lacking in 
integrity. Equally unacceptable are those who take the view that questions 


PAs, 


of racism can simply be subsumed under the ambit of class sone or that 


the integrity of the Church of England can only be defended if those who 
become its ministers or lay ene are to be acculturised or made to 
conform, leaving behind their individuality and character, their own 
culture and world view, and fool ourselves with the thought that the 
Church will be changed by our very presence. Dan Hardy ae this 
dilemma skilfully: the question of race is not one which the Church can 
handle or resolve. Suffice it to say that in its teaching the Church accepts 
the Pauline formula that ‘there is no Jew not Greek’ but Paul does go on to 
say that if you were a slave at your conversion you must remain a slave 
because you are spiritually free. I think at that point Paul was engaged in 
the politics of accommodation. At the recent General Synod debate on 
Faith in the City, Canon Ivor Smith-Cameron moved an amendment 
seeking the establishment of a Commission on Black Anglican Concerns. 
The Standing Committee opposed the motion because it believed that it 
would not help the cause of unity in the Church. This much vaunted unity, 
writes Hardy, is one ‘based on the commonness of traditional English 
culture and shared by Blacks only in so far as they are willing to be 
assimilated to it. Correctly, in my view, Hardy believes that both 
arguments are in danger of encouraging complacency, although more 
dangerously they would actually perpetuate a patently unjust state of 
affairs.° 

If racism is to be eliminated then there must be a wide-ranging 
programme for the transformation of theology. There have been some 
important studies on Black Anglicans recently. John and Renate 
Wilkinson have published their interesting booklet Inheritors Together 
(which is part of the Theology and Racism series) and I read in the United 
States John Wilkinson’s study in the International Review of Mission. The 
ineffectual position of Blacks within the Church of England would 
actually be ee surprising if the whole area of vocations, training and 
deployment of Blac Clergy is surveyed. 


The Survey 
In seers 1985 the Association of Black Clergy asked me to convene a 
Working Party to survey trends and make recommendations about a 
possible way forward. In October I sent outa simple questionaire to the 43 
dioceasan bishops of the Church of England. Of these 36 were returned 
although in the case of London, only 2 of the 4 Area Bishops replied. 
The following dioceses, some of whom have large concentrations of 
Black communities did not, it would seem, consider the issue important 
enough to reply: Chichester, Derby, Leicester, Manchester, St 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich and Sodor and Man. Among the replies one 
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found very encouraging and supportive responses from many of the 
bishops who saw the point of the survey as keeping this issue on the agenda 
of the church. The Bishop of Peterborough brought this point forcefully 
home when he wrote in his reply: Should your conference come to any 
particular conclusions over the matter of deployment and the style of 
training, I should be glad to receive them as it would help me to monitor 
my performance over those past years.’ I wish to take the opportunity to 
thank all the bishops and the stafts who diligently sought to answer all my 
questions. I must say here that I would still like to receive the outstanding 
replies. 

Two preliminary matters surprise me: 1. Many of the answers were 
couched in uncertain language. ‘I think there is one Anglo-Asian chaplain 
in the diocese’ or even the propensity to trivialise race as one bishop does. It 
would be difficult to acquire the information ‘for we do not keep any 
record of what colour a clergyman is. We treat it as something of no more 
significance than whether or nota man hasa moustache or wears glasses.’ Is 
this true? Or one finds a note of apology or even embarrassment: ‘It is a 
little difficult and delicate to decide what you mean by “Black”. We have 
one priest ... who is a South African in origin and “coloured” in ethnic 
descent. I have always hesitated to call Asian people “Black”. Someone else 
said that he had excluded the Asians because they were not Black while 
another said it would help if there was a definition of Black. The same 
person scratched out ‘Black’ on my form and substituted ‘of Asian origin’ 
and ‘not completely white’. 

[ wonder then whether I ought not to have included a working 
definition of Black in my covering letter. On reflection, I was glad I didn’t. 
This reminded me of the pains we were in in South Africa in 1969 when 
many, both Black and White wished to avoid the pain of Blackness 
whereby one was disinherited, and for the white that confronted him with 
his own prejudice. By and large Blackness is a matter of self-definition. But 
I think that the priest described as ‘not completely white’ would feel 
insulted. Blackness is a positive and reactive definition of social condition 
and a symbol of acommon aspiration. In South Africa we call those Blacks 
who eae with the oppressive power structure ‘non-whites’ because, 
for them, whiteness represents value and the totality of their aspirations. 
Since they are not realised so they define themselves in the negative. 

The statistics we received reveal, in a way no major research and analysis 
could have done, the extent of the poverty of the Church of England. In the 
last 5 years 28 Black people presented themselves for ordination. Of these 7 
were recommended for training with a view to ordination to the 
priesthood while two are to become deaconness. It would be interesting to 
find out whether ACCM figures bear this out and how they explain both 
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the paucity of candidates and the abysmal recommendation record. I shall 
not attempt to examine the reasons behind the statistics in this preliminary 
report. What may reasonably be suggested is that Black Anglicans do not 
feel sufficiently part of the cae e of England to want to serve in its 
ordained ministry, or that the ACCM selectors do not enable Blacks to 
discern their vocation or that the cultural barriers are considered 
unbridgeable and the powerless get victimised. My colleagues and I will be 
examining this issue in detail in our final report. 

On the question of clergy, it appears that there are 61 Black clergy of 
whom 43 are stipendiary: 21 incumbents, 5 team vicars, 4 assistant curates. 
The rest are ines up of specialist ministries like chaplains, deaconesses, lay 
workers, a bishop and a residentiary canon of a cathedral. The real 
significance of these figures becomes clearer when the replies to the next 
set of questions are analysed. It was very difficult to formulate properly 
what matters are up for consideration when appointing clerical personnel. 
One could use terms like guidelines or qualities, but none of these could 
express clearly what I wanted to extract out of the bishops. But they appear 
to have understood what I wanted to say. 

Answers range from ‘There are not, or very few, Black people in our 
diocese. We do not employ Black clergy.’ Being a rural diocese, Blacks are 
not attracted to our diocese’. These were the most popular answers. I can 
hardly answer them. There is one impressive answer from one bishop who 
states that he would not allow himself to be dictated to on the question of 
colour. While it may sound principled to answer that there is a universal 
principle applicable to all cases viz; ‘Is this the best person, has he the 
required gifts of ministry to serve these particular people in this place?’ and 
this sounds clinically detached, yet there are underlying assumptions in the 
formula. As it happens many Black people are to be found in Urban 
Priority Areas and many parishes have their ideas of the ‘best person’ — 
culturally influenced ideas. The formula does beg many questions that a 
programme to combat racism would be concerned about. It is true, of 
course, that Black clergy should themselves bea lot clearer about priorities 
in their ministry and be able to assess their ministry and their gifts properly. 
Bishops, on the other hand, need to be more honest with themselves, and 
be helped to confront their own prejudices and stereotypes. Once they 
themselves are liberated, then they could take more initiative with the 
parishes in offering clergy regardless of colour criteria. I said Black clergy 
ought to be much clearer about what they are looking for. That refers to 
the ongoing debate that we Black clergy have among ourselves about 
whether we see our ministry in terms of using one’s gifts and experience of 
deprivation to get closer to those who are the victims and therefore seek 
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postings in the inner city that we find fulfilling, or that our gifts, our 
experiences are available to enrich the whole church and consequently my 
particular gift/racial character has no relevance in this case. What is 
disturbing though is the notion that it is more difficult for Black clergy to 
be appointed incumbents because it is assumed too easily that Blacks look 
for a particular kind of parish, or that senior and experienced Black clergy 
cannot move because the bigger and more challenging livings are not 
considered suitable for them. The Church does have to face up to the 
challenge posed by able Black clergy and how effectively and creatively 
they are el 

[ have not looked, for the purposes of this preliminary paper, at the 
contribution of Black clergy in leadership and policy eters at 
Diocesan Synod, Bishop’s Council, Committees and General Synod. The 
present Synod has more Black faces than ever before. It has to be seen how 
their presence and visibility together with their actual contributions will 
affect the fortunes of Synod. I do not know if other people feel as 
ambivalent as I sometimes feel. I do not believe that the only contribution I 
can ever make or be expected to make to the life of the Church is about 
South Africa. I’d like to think [ama rounded priest, able to help the Church 
understand South Africa but] also do have the theological acumen to make 
a contribution to the other pastoral, ethical and na ical questions that 
are on the churches’ agenda. At the same time as I ecleccaal of being 
pigeon-holed, I also want to say that we Blacks must be our own advocates 
and interpreters. Our white friends must appreciate when the voice of the 
victims must be heard and when the leadership of the Black people must be 
experienced and visible. I believe that much of this still has to be learned in 
the Church of England. 

In his paper “Why special training for Black clergy? Dan Hardy raises a 
very important question: ‘How can the Church of England, as the Church 
of Christ, incorporate racial and cultural variety, and so secure for diverse 
peoples the possibility of being themselves while one in Christ?’ This 
question must arise in any consideration of theological education and 
ministerial training. As I previously indicated it is my view that so much of 
traditional theology, dished out without much thought, can be insensitive, 
affirm prejudice and bigotry. It does so with regard to race questions as it 
does when viewed from the point of view of women. 

Traditional theology unchecked can be racist because it is so culturally 
conditioned. The theologian, says Paul Tillich, is in a theological circle. 
From standpoint of faith he interacts with reality, challenges it, affirms it, 
and contradicts it. The trouble, of course, is that they wish to suggest that 
the received doctrine and theological expression have a totally universal 
and timeless character. That is what the Judaisers in Paul’s time also 
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believed. There is need for liberatory exegesis of Biblical material and 
critique of the dominant theology so that it can be refreshed and renewed 
by insights from the perspective and experience of the victims. 

There is still floating around the view that the only jaa methods 


of doing theology are those of the abstract Western school. And yet the 
theology of our time has to be subversive and not superversive. Theology 
from below is faith reflection and encounter with reality with the view to 
changing in order to better human fulfilment. 1am surprised that even an 
exhaustive study like John Tiller’s ACCM report A Strategy for the Church’s 
Ministry pays scant regard to the theological questions as ye as they affect 
theologica training. It was quite obvious that theological training was not 
within his reckoning at the time. But Tiller does make the very important 
observation that to a able to express the Gospel truthfully and rationally 
across the cultural barriers, one must respect the culture that already exists 
(after all thatis what the Pope urged Augustine to do), distinguish between 
gospel and the cultural expression of it.° 
As one trained in this country I can say that I did not find it too difficult 
to allow myself to be assimilated to the dominant theological mind-set. I 
am actually grateful for the intellectual discipline I received. I believe that 
it helps me today to help subvert the very training I received. I believe it 
ought to be enriched more and more by a wider theological tradition. 
Curriculum transformation must enable more people to experience and 
theologise from the experience of the underside. Plun ing into the 
spiritual and literary traditions of the other people as ai as ordinands 
working alongside Black clergy in their situations would appear essential. 
Secondly, Black Anglicans must be enabled to build on their cultural 
faith, commitment and experience to express their true being and identity 
and seek fulfilment in the church’s ministry. It must be considered 
ordinary and legitimate for Blacks to resist assimilation and yet be 
confident enough never to be ghettoised. I can’t believe that the Church of 
England would be right, in any case, to train Blacks to minister to Blacks. 
That would be unrealistic. Faith in the City notes how deeply depressed 
many clergy employed in the inner-city were by their theological colleges. 
In most theological colleges we are being trained to serve ‘comfortable 
Britain’. I certainly would not recommend the establishment of Black 
colleges although I would encourage bishops to provide resources for 
Black clergy to train assistant curates, Black or White, and pastoral studies 
tutors in colleges to make better use of Black clergy. Black ordinands in 
articular, during a significant portion of their ministry could usefully 
ee a Black priest as a consultant — someone he/she can discuss matters 
with and who can monitor the direction of the training he receives and 
who could point him to parallel directions. Such a partnership should also 
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be very son Bate and supplement the regular training received. 

This perhaps suggests that in the initial stages ABC must encourage and 
prepare some of its members for this very important ministry and make 
them available to the colleges and diocesan bishops. 

Finally, I believe that the Church of England desperately needs a centre 
or institute for Black theology and ministry. Such a project would 
consolidate all the disparate programmes relating to the Black social, 
cultural and theological experience. Black theology is a reflection on the 
revelation of one universal God through the experiences of Black people.’ 
The project would serve the Church by enabling a locus for Secon 
discovery, development and promotion of Black religious thought and 
action. It would promote relevant research, enable Blacks to undertake the 
tasks of self-definition and identity within the one, universal Church, 
enabling pastoral ministry from a Black perspective, and interact with 
theological colleges pending a parallel ee of ministerial training. Dan 
Hardy appears to be pointing in a similar direction when he concludes: 
‘The oe described suggests the need for an appropriately staffed unit 
place where things can be achieved, and residence there for Black 
ordinands in advance of, or during, theological training.’Such a project 
would have to be adequately staffed and resourced. It could act for the 
whole Church on a consultative basis, providing research, promoting 
leadership, personal development and training methods, set priorities and 
goals for the Church, and felp point how best these can be realised and 
service the diocesan and synodical structures. Perhaps something of this 
task was in the mind of ACUPA when it recommended the formation of a 
Commission for Black Anglican Concerns. The advantage of this is that it 
will be non-denominational and so has the benefit of drawing resources 
from all the supporting churches. It may be weakened by the fact that it 
cannot follow daonck its recommendations in the decision making 
structures of the churches. But that can also be an advantage, for the project 
has to be seen for what it is — an enabler of the cue in its authentic 
witness. 


Conclusion 

Having outlined in detail possible directions in the movement towards 
racial justice, [am still left with the realisation that inasmuch asa change of 
individual attitude or moral re-arrangement does not eliminate prejudice, 
neither do research projects in themselves, especially if they are seen as 
ends in themselves, do so. Iam bound to come back to the inescapable truth 
that justice will come when the power structures are reformed to enable 
the full realisation of the human potential. A comprehensive strategy for 
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racial justice therefore must engage Church and society in a re-ordering of 
its life Any strategy must be directed at ensuring just that. I have 
discovered what | regard as an absolutely essential first step in the 
document of the United Presbyterian Church (USA) Racial Justice in the 80s. 
The document sets out a seven point comprehensive strategy. The 
comprehensive goal can be translated into four Capacities for mission 
toward racial justice. 


1. The capacity to discern racial justice issues, identify racial justice 
needs, bee responses to institutional racism in Church and 
Society (Racia Justice Perspective). 


2. The capacity to order the life of the church in a variety of ways, 
reflecting genuine inclusiveness of racial-ethnic persons and 
authentic racial justice, (Witnessing in Church Life). 


3. The capacity to channel the churches aoe in varieties of mission 
that proclaim and act on the justice of God. (Witnessing in Society). 


4. The capacity to enlist and enable persons in variety of missions 
toward racial justice (Leadership Development). 


Lastly, I want to say the struggle is not a syllabus you start and finish and 
secs It requires vigilance and moral consistency of a continual kind. The 
uman capacity for backsliding is enormous. Ask the God of Israel. He will 


confirm this from his own experience. 


Notes 

' National Council of the Churches in Christ (USA) Policy Statement on Racial Justice (1984). 

2~ Ibid: 

> Faith in the City: Report of the Archbishop of Canterbury Commission on Urban Priority Areas. CHP, 
1985. 


* Quoted in John de Gruchy Cry Justice. (Collins, 1986), p. 27. 

> D. W. Hardy, Why special training for Black clergy? (unpublished paper). 

° John Tiller, A Strategy for the Church’s Ministry. 

” See Black Theology: projects, rational goals, objectives and programme structures. New York, 1985. 
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SERMON AT THE EUCHARIST 
Sandra A. Wilso 


Let us pray. Give to your Church O God, teachers and preachers who can 
make known the Lord Christ to others because they know Him 
themselves. And give to your Church, hearers who have been freed from 
prejudice and who follow truth as blind people long for light. This we ask 


of you, Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


Good morning. 

Itis a joy to a here with you this morning, to share a bit of the Word, to 
begin to be with this congregation and its journey and to begin the end of 
our journey with those of us who began on Friday in the Conference. 

You know, one of those agonising problems within our human 
experience is that few, if any of us, ever live to see our fondest hopes 
Falfilled The hopes of our childhood, the dreams of our mature years, 
become unfinished symphonies of our lives. 

In a famous painting, George Frederick Watts portrays Hope as a 
tranquil figure, her ne sadly bowed, she thumbs a single unbroken harp 
string. Is there anyone of us who has not faced the agony of blasted hopes 
and shattered dreams? In this morning’s Old Testament lesson we enter 
the story with Abraham. We hear the words of the Lord telling Abraham to 
leave his home, his relatives, his father’s house, and go off into the land of 
promise. The Lord says “This is the country I am going to give to you and to 
your descendants.’ 

Like Abraham, my friends, we too sojourn into the land of promise. 
And, unfortunately, too often we do not become heirs with him of that 
same promise. We leave home, family, relatives, all that is familiar, to 
sojourn into the land of promise. And yet sometimes it seems that our 
reach exceeds our grasp. Sometimes it seems as though those things of 
which we dream do not come to pass. We come to this world seeking new 
lives, seeking new experiences, better opportunities for ourselves, for our 
family. Some journey seeking work and plan to return home, but this 
becomes their home and there is never a return. We come to the land of 
promise, which becomes our home. The years pass, and we live in 
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communities, we share a life, we become relatively happy, we learn to live 
in a world that is perhaps very different from that from which we’ve come. 
And yet our hopes are not satisfied. We also become witness to what 
community means, where there is common unity and the inflow of the 
Spirit. Where we come to love one another and accept differences, where 
we come to become this community and this world. 

One of the things we have been talking about this weekend is how 
important it is to have a sense of history, a sense of remembering from 
whence we came, a sense of being in this place and having a sense of 
nationality and also remembering ie places that have sent us over. So, like 
Abraham, we don’t forget as we sojourn into the land of promise — it 
means having a pride and identity that helps us to tell the story of where 
we've been, so that our children and their children might never forget. 

In the sacristy this morning, as I was getting ready for this service, I 
mentioned I wanted to talk a little bit about this and I-was reminded that 
sometimes our pasts have been so painful that we don’t want to tell the 
story as it truly was. Sometimes our past is so painful that we want to save 
our children from having to experience the same thing we experienced. 
We worked so very hard to come to this place, to be in this place; we don’t 
want them to experience the same kind of thing. My friends, we can’t spare 
them pain. No matter how much we would like them to not have to 
experience the pain, we can’t spare it, but we have a responsibility to, 
perhaps, tell them the story in asl way. To remember the good 
times as well as the bad. And to help them know who, and whose, they are 
so that they can be fully present in this society. How much does our pain of 
the past prevent us from telling that story, how much do we forget what 
happened that was good beyond these shores? Sometimes we forget to tell 
that story; we buy into a society which teaches us to hate ourselves and 
which says that which was the past needs to be forgotten because you're 
here now. 

And yet, my friends, if we do not remember our ast, then we are bound 
to be those who repeat the injustices of the past and inflict them on others. 
Pain and shattered dreams are part of who we are. We live in the hope ofa 
new and better life — built on the pain of the past. The Spirit is built in a 
community. The unity within it has been built on struggle, has been built 
onremembered pain. And itis that which helps us be together as the people 
of God. Black people, white people, red people, yellow people — all God’s 
people, coming together to build God’s acon here on earth. Not a 
Kingdom to be found somewhere out there in the sky. 

You know, as we journey through our readings, we find Jesus with his 
disciples, telling of what is to come, where he is to go. And Peter, of course, 
is not ready to deal with where Jesus is to go. He says ‘No, Lord, it can’t 
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happen to thee.’ Jesus turns to him and says, ‘If anyone will follow me, let 
him deny himself and pick up his cross and come with me.’ 

Weall know that this Cross is not easy to bear. Itis a Cross which shatters 
dreams, it isa Cross of dashed hopes, it is a Cross of broken promises. Butit 
is a Cross nonetheless which guarantees new life. It is the passing through 
that suffering that guarantees us the promise on the other side. But what 
should it profit us, if we lose ourselves? If we forget who we've been? If, to 
impress others, we stop being ourselves to gain the world? What is the 
world? Acceptance? Smiles? Pats on the back? What shall it profit us, to 
lose ourselves, merely to be accepted in name by the world? But what have 
we to offer in place of our lives? How willing are you to walk that way 
which Jesus walked, knowing that it leads to Calvary? 

There is something very important about community, my friends. One 
thing that happens when we sojourn into a new land is that we forget the 
importance of community. We become those of us who are within these 
walls and those of them who are outside of these walls, when indeed what 
should be happening to us is that we should be empowered to go outside of 
these walls and be with our brothers and sisters who struggle beyond this 
place. To help them through us, to know the healing and reconciling 
power of Our Lord. And to ip them stand under the weight of the cross 
that is theirs. And it will depend on us, those of us who claim to love and 
know the Lord, those of us who are willing to accept the Cross of Christ, 
those of us who are willing to give up ourselves to gain the world. 

A colleague said to me ae it was not until he ae ona new job that he 
discovered that he had to become more conservative. I wonder how 
important is it to become something which perhaps you feel you need not 
become to satisfy the world? The tienes reaches each of us, where we 
live. Those of us struggling in community, those of us sitting in positions of 
power — must take bee Each of us must take up the eeallenoe of Our 
Lord. What shall it profit us to lose our souls to gain the world? 

Community is critical — those of us who forget the community will find 
ourselves living in loneliness and on the edge, and away from the good 
news of the Gospel. But what is it we’ve been called to do when we carry the 
Cross? It is not easy, and we cannot do it alone. Bonhoeffer has said. 


Let he who is not in a community beware of being alone. Into the community you 
were called. The call was not meant for you alone. In the community you are called 
you bear the Cross. You struggle, you pray, you are not alone, even in death. And on 
the last day you will be only one oe great congregation of Jesus Christ. If you scorn 
the fellowship of your brothers and sisters, you ails ect the call of Jesus Christ and 
thus your ae re can only be hurtful to you. 


For as Luther has said: 
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If I die, then I am not alone in death, and if I suffer, the fellowship suffers with me. 


Let us on this day, celebrate the fellowship that is ours, let us celebrate 
the gifts which we bring to this community; each of us, let us celebrate the 
community which is within these walls and even more important, the gift 
of community outside of these walls. Realise that ifany of the community 
suffer, we suffer as well, Ifany of the community is not free, then none of us 
are free. If any of the community is hungry, then none of us have the right 
to be filled. It will take hard work — it will take, perhaps, stepping back 
from the powers and principalities that make us, that give us life, that 
employ us, and it will probably mean stepping back to step forward, to 
accept the Cross of Christ. Giving up that which is familiar, turning round 
and offering that gift of the Cross to others. [twill also mean being proud of 
who we are: as members of the fractured family of God and sharing that 
pride with others. 

A friend of mine showed me a tattered piece of paper she carries around 
in her wallet, and on that piece of paper is written a simple word: ‘Pride’. It 
is obviously a very old piece of paper. I once asked her, ‘Why do you carry 
it?’ She ae ‘A number of years ago my grandmother gave me that piece of 
paper when I was ready to leave aia and she said, “I want you to look at 
this piece of paper every day and I want you to remember what pride 
means. The ‘p’ in pride is for perseverance, the ‘r’ is for respect, the ‘i’ is for 
independence the ‘d’ is for devotion and the ‘e’ is for experience. If you can 
make sure there is a constant connection between the ‘p’ and the ‘d’ so that 
there is always perseverance in devotion, then you will not have any need to 
be afraid as you sojourn from your home out into places unknown. You 
will know that there will be times when you will be tested. When you have 
that perseverance and devotion, you will never give up”.’ 

Let us embrace that pride, my friends. Let us embrace that pride and let 
us learn to love one another. And in loving one another, we might spread 
the Good News of the One who died for us and the One who, on the night 
he was betrayed, sat with his disciples and said, ‘This is my commandment 
to you: that you love one another, as I have loved you; greater love hath no 
one than this.’ That that person be willing to lay down his life for his 
friends, and the one who calls you not servants, but friends. God bless each 
of us as we continue to sojourn in the land of promise and as we continue to 
share in His life, not as we face shattered dreams, but as we face the joy and 
love of living. It comes from Him there, on his Cross. Amen. 
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REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FROM THE WORKSHOPS 


Workshop 1. Racism in Church Structures 
Convenor: Prebendary John Gladwin 


1. We believe that it is essential to promote the multi-racial character of 
the Church of England. But this is not self-evident to many people. It is 
therefore a principle which must continually be affirmed and reaffirmed. 
It follows that discussions about black people cannot, and must not, be 
made by white groups and committees. But, because we are a multi-racial 
Church, this means that no decisions with regard to the life of the Church should 
be made by all-white groups. 


Standing Commission on Black Anglican Concerns 

2. We discussed the issue of a Standing Commission on Black Anglican 
Concerns. We believe that nothing should happen with regard to the 
Commission without consultation with Black Anglicans, lay and 
ordained, female and male. Such a Commission would, in our view, be a 
sign of the Church’s commitment to its multi-racial character. The 
Commission should have access to the main structures of the life of the 
Church. It must have power to affect the organisation of the Church, and 
that means, in practice, it should report directly to the Standing 
Committee of the General Synod. Its primary task should be that of 
auditing and monitoring, the establishment of priorities, gathering of 
information, setting of targets and methods of action. 


3. Inrelation to the Commission, it is important to be clear about whois to 
set it up, who is going to provide its terms of reference, and to whom it is 
accountable. These questions must be thought about in the light of the 
principles stated above. We believe that the Commission would have an 
important effect on the future work on race and racism within the Board 
for Social Responsibility. 


4. The Commission should be representative of the life of Black 
Anglicans, and, through that, we hope, of the Black community as a whole. 
However, this issue raises the wider issue of the pattern of white male 
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middle class domination in the life of the Church. We believe therefore 
that we cannot deal effectively with these issues without looking at the 
whole system of government of the Church and its unrepresentative 
character. This includes, for example, the times of meetings of synods, 
their style of operation, and their electoral system. 


Equal Opportunities 

5. We believe that Equal Opportunities is not about tokenism, not about 
making statements, but about a policy and a process to which we commit 
ourselves. This will involve information gathering, the raising of 
questions, and action taken as a consequence. It will involve monitoring of 
our progress in meeting targets. We note the appalling record in 
employment in the central and diocesan agencies of the Church of 
England with regard to the involvement of black people. In one diocese, 
often regarded as among the bestin this respect, there was until recently no 
black staff in a major department of nearly forty people. 


6. We recognise and welcome the fact that in some dioceses work in the 
field of racial justice has been moved from the margins to the mainstream 
life of the diocese, for example, by funding the work from the main budget. 
We welcome this as a sign of good practice. Race work must be 
accountable, and must aim to make the whole Church more fully multi- 
racial in its life and character. 


Ministry and leadership 

7. From the unrepresentative character of the leadership of the Church, at 
national and diocesan level, we were led into the area of ministry and 
training for leadership. We support the development of pluralist models 
for ministry as part of a strategy aimed at enabling more genuinely 
representative forms of ministry and leadership. 


Association of Black Anglicans 

8. We believe that the formation of an Association of Black Anglicans is a 
desirable development, and we very strongly hope that such an Association 
will be set up in the near future. 


Workshop 2. Black Theology and Black Anglicans 
Convenors: Paul Grant and Elaine Foster 


This was an entirely Black workshop. 
Our workshop spent much time talking among ourselves about 
ourselves. Our comments are not dircted towards the white power structure but 
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towards Black people here and their experiences in this country. We would like to 
invite our white brothers and sisters to eavesdrop a little. 

Our task, as we saw it, was the generation of a Theology of Liberation 
grounded in the experience of Black/Third World people in Britain. We 
aimed to carve out of the reality of our lives as Black people a method for 
bringing together our understanding of the God of freedom, life and love 
and the world about us. Rather than becoming entangled in academic 
discussions of the meaning of ‘Blackness’, ‘liberation’, or ‘theology’, we 
chose to wrestle with the challenge made by black people living in our 
inner cities, in the knowledge that the acid test of Liberation Theslony 
must be that of what it can offer to the neglected, broken, angry and 
forgotten people of the backstreets. 

Bearing that in mind, we began to focus not on the Church of England, 
but on real life and death issues outside. We took four incidents from 1985: 
the murder of Mrs Kassam by arson in Ilford; the shooting of Mrs Groce in 
her own home; the case of the Newham 8; and the affair of Mr Honeyford, 
the Bradford headmaster. We tried to develop strategies for handlin 
situations of this kind as Black people, and to link up that perspective wit 
the way we look at the Bible. We approached the Bible ae a feeling of 
pain, of frustration, and of marginalisation. We tried to carve out, from the 
passages we considered, a eee which makes sense to our situation as 
oppressed people in this country. 

There is a tremendous tension around the uprisings of Autumn 1985. 
People reacted to this saying they wanted to cry — an they cried. Or they 
thought: this could be me tomorrow. We felt part of what was going on, 
part of being shot, part of the burning in the streets. But then our faith and 
our humanity seem to be saying something else: That isn’t the way to react 
to those situations. We wanted to go out and say to the youths on the street: 
I’m with you. I’m here. I agree with what you are doing. But we have to 
oppose that way forward. There is that strong tension which has been 
created, and Black Anglicans feel it. 

One issue is how do you react to violence? What is the Christian 
response to the violence of the people, violence on the streets? A related 
issue is that of conflict. Black people try to pretend the conflict isn’t there. 
But we can’t run away from it. Some people believe that we have created 
the conflict by our very presence: if Black people weren’t here, we would 
lose the conflict. There is the issue of power. Who has power? Is it shared? 
Who controls it? There is the issue of who writes the agenda, and on whose 
terms do we work together. How do we arrive at unity, and can we do it 
without conflict? Can we do it without white es listening to and 


hearing what is being said by Black and oppressed people? 


There was a major question in our discussion about paralysis. The Black 
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Anglicans in our workshop felt a tremendous sense of paralysis. Why? 
What had brought this about? They felt marginalised, on the side, in 
relation to the Church of England. What does it mean to be one Black 
bishop in the Church? So we talked about tokenism. Although there are 
millions of Black people within the Anglican faith, we still felt that there 
were only a few of us. And yet that is not the case. So the whole process of 
how oppression has been internalised has to be looked at. 


We were concerned in our discussions with the issue of accountability. 
To whom are people with power in the Church accountable? To whom 
are Black people accountable? How is that accountability to be worked 
out? 

We experience the Church as a white power structure. We experience it as 
belonging not to us but to someone else. On the other hand, the Church is the Body of 
Christ. Itdoesn’t belong to white people. We see this sense of the Body of Christ to ae 
liberating knowledge. 


We felt that because Black people are not seen, and often not heard, 
within the structures of the Church, our contribution to its life is not seen 
to exist. But our presence is itself a contribution, and we believe that this 
must be taken seriously. 


If the Church is the Body of Christ, then it must exist in the ‘ghetto’. It 
must represent the totality of people’s experiences. Does it do that? One 
sister said that, as a Black Anglican, she felt like a dry bone. We explored the 
idea of dry bones in various valleys. We said, that like Ezekiel in his valley, 
Black people in the Church have an important prophetic ministry. 


As the workshop convenors we must acknowledge our gratitude to the 
other members of the workshop for the inspiration over the weekend and 
their preparation beforehand. Without their commitment it is doubtful 
whether it would have been such a time of sharing, solidarity and 
struggling together. In appreciating that commitment it seemed only right 
to us that we did our best to further reclaim the fruits of our working 
together. To that end we summarised some of the points/issues that had 
been raised during the weekend and asked the group members to reflect 
further upon them from the position of ek who ask ‘What does it 
mean to believe in Jesus Christ when one is Black and living in a world 
controlled by white racists?” 


A Black Theology of Liberation: some questions 
1. How, as hasaine are we to respond to, or beinvolved in, the violence 
of the powerless against the powers that oppress them/us? 
2. Wherein does the power lie in our society/area/church? 
3. In what ways are people in our society divided? Are those divisions 


always bad? 
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4, What do you think should underlie Black unity and our possible 
alliances with other oppressed groups? 

5. In what ways can our experiences as Black Christians enrich or 
challenge the established ache. in Britain? 
How have black people been put down in this society? 

‘Black paralysis’: ee can we ee out of it? 

. In what ways do you think that we can identify with and aid our sisters 

and brothers in South Africa, the Americas and India? 

9. Jesus was killed on a cross of wood. Many people are being killed on 
crosses of unjust violence, exploitation, 5 ae ee and hunger. We 
worship Jesus: how do we act towards the crucified peoples of the 
world? 

10. What are you going to do? 

11. Does our understanding of the work of Christ change if we see the 
Messiah as a black person living in the ghetto/inner city? 

12. Has the experience of the werhop had any effect on your life, for 
good or bad? 
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What follows are responses to those questions, and other issues raised by 
the workshop members themselves: 


‘Black people who are close to places of influence must verbally attack the 
system and structures, and must keep doing so at any cost in the knowledge 
that whoever loves life will lose it, but whoever loses his life for Jesus’ ac 
will find it’ (Matt. 10. 39) 


‘Being a Christian doesn’t mean that you become passive, or simply use the 
old theology and turn the other cheek when one is struck. Jesus certainly 
fought against the authority of his day and refused to conform in many 
ways. I think that as a Christian, and especially as a Black Christian, the 
violence that I’m faced with everyday on the street must be fought with 
violence. The tragedy is that any form of violent relationship breeds 
violence...’ 


‘Lam not a pacifist, but I think that the present strategy of pitched battles 
with the police in response to their provocation leaves the initiative with 
them, will lead to increasing bloodshed and will give them an excuse for 
intensifying repression.’ 

‘... the people who commit those acts of violence against me and my 
community leave me with no other choice but to react violently against 
them and the system that they use to oppress black people. We don’t have 
choices!” 


‘T think that it is irresponsible to say that as a Christian I must continue to 
accept the violence meted out by society to the Black community.’ 
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‘We have got to emancipate our minds from the colonialism and 
inferiority complex imposed on us by white oppression.’ 


"I don’t think that we can rely on white society for any real change. The 
power lies within us to a large extent. In the ae of our powerlessness we 
do have a lot of power to free our minds. That inner process of liberation 
must begin to i place. And that moment of liberation takes place when 
we acknowledge our Blackness, when we acknowledge what is happening 
to us, and when we acknowledge our pain.’ 


‘The recapture of our ear) and the liberation of our minds is important, 
but historical awareness and a raised consciousness never stopped a plastic 
bullet or a baton charge!’ 


‘We ourselves must stop helping in the process of negation which is taking 
place where the experience of Black people is ignored. We must stop 
ignoring and instead take that experience on board. All the pain, all the 
moments of despair, those moments when I turn to God when I fail to 
understand what role he is playing in my suffering and the suffering of 
communities throughout the world. That experience is one of the most 
powerful things that the Black community can get hold of, because as far as 
I’m concerned, white is going ina totally different and wrong direction. If 
your interpretation of e Gospel and what it means to be a Christian, by 
some strange quirk of nature, leaves out one whole group and pretends that 
they’re not there, then I’m afraid that it leaves a lot to be desired. It cannot 
be acceptable and cannot be a good thing for God’s people. This is precisely 
what has happened. White western theology must be totally barren as it 
has failed to recognise Black humanity or to see humanity in Blackness.’ 


‘We must relentlessly press for change in the liturgical setting that will 
incorporate the Black spiritual experience.’ 


‘More Third World theology would have been helpful. In Asia alone there 
is a vast range of experience: the Philippines, Korea, China and India are all 
very different. Male and female theologians may have different 
approaches. The attitude to other faiths is an important issue in some 
countries. What has been learnt in interacting with Buddhists, Hindus, etc. 
in South Asia is useful to study here, where so many Black people are not 
Christians (or even lapsed Christians?)’ 


‘Indian (Asian) theology has a history, veneration and contribution which 
is unique. Matters concerning the nature of God, the person of Christ, the 
meaning of the Spirit, are all matters which need to be offered sensitively 
and attractively in Asian (Indian) “models” of theology. We need to learn 
about these “models” of theology, and to cease trying to interpret the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ only through western “models” of theology.’ 
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‘Indian Christians, as migrant workers in Europe, should share and 
strengthen our fellow Turks Moroccans, Arabs, Bangladeshis, Pakistanis, 
Indians, Filipinos, Sri Lankans in their plight in Britain and the rest of 
Europe. In aohGae racism and injustice we may join hands with women 
and men of other races and faiths or of no faith who fight for the dignity of 
the human race.’ 


“We must help white western Christians to re-interpret their theology and 
begin to be honest with themselves, because what they have peed 2p the 
God of comfort. A comfortable image of God with the suffering God put 
neatly to one side. The God who cares for the people of Hyson Green, 
Handsworth, Toxteth and Brixton is totally foreign to them.’ 


‘If you cannot trust anyone to look after your children or elderly parents or 
whatever if something happens to you, how can you risk SGeidine figures 


of worldly authority?’ 
‘Iam who I am, and I don’t have to justify my existence!’ 


Sy diate ele everywhere have a common enemy. There is a need for 
a theology for human dignity, a discovery of the God who identifies with 
the oppressed and is on our side. A new theology to help bring about 
changes. What’s needed is a relationship with a different God. The white 
God can’t be the same as the God we need — a God who reflects the 
experience of Black people — a Black God!’ 


Workshop 3: Racism, Theology and Education 
Convenor: The Revd Renate Wikinson 


We believe that the education of the white church is the most urgent task 
in this area. So we urge: 


1. Thatthe ACUPA local church audit be addressed to the Church at large 
and that the audit should be expanded with specific reference to racism. 


2. That local churches not already active in this field be encouraged to 
initiate educational work to confront racism in the light of the Gospel. 


3. That as a first step in this process every diocese and parochial church 
council should draw up an anti-racist statement. 


4. That competent consultants from such groups as Training and 
Consultancy for Racial Justice (TCRJ) be designated to assist bishops, 
and diocesan boards of education and social responsibility, in the initial 
stages of monitoring racism. 


5. That the co-operation of bishops and the Board for Social 
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Responsibility and Board of Education of the General Synod be sought 
and secured to endorse these steps. 

6. That the effective co-ordination and implementation of this process be 
supported by the Boards of Education and Social Responsibility 
working together with each diocese. 


Theological Training 

5. We believe that the Institutional Racism Audit produced by the 
General Theological Seminary, New York, is a valuable basis for similar 
work in the Theological Colleges and Courses here. It has implications for 
the whole life of Colleges and Courses including syllabus development. A 
number of Colleges have expressed interest in the Audit. We suggest that 
in the light of their experience, the Audit should be discussed at the 
Conference of Principals and Staff of Theological Colleges and Courses. 


Black Anglican Training Unit 
6. We propose the establishment of a Black Anglican Training Unit. The 
aim of this would be: 


1. to provide a focus for Black Anglicans. 
2. to strengthen and enable their contribution to the Church. 


3. to provide training and courses for both black and white Anglicans as 
appropriate to their calling. 


Le. for lay ministry; for theological colleges; for continuing ministerial 
education; for clergy working in, or going into UPA parishes. 


4. to provide a resource and library for the study of Black theology. 


The unit would require a large house for headquarters, preferably linked 
toa parish church. The Handsworth area would be ideal. It would be useful 
if there were facilities for communal feeding, and a network of places 
providing sleeping accommodation for those on short courses. There 
would be a need for secretarial support. 

The unit would require a full time director with the hope that other staff 
might be appointed, including an administrative officer and course 
director. 

Such a unit would require the supportand encouragement ofa network 
of Black Anglicans from a number of dioceses. Although the aim is a big 
one, the unit should have a modest beginning and develop slowly. 


We believe that it is essential to gain the support of Black Christians for 
the idea. If there is sufficient support, conversations might begin with the 
urban Bishops, commencing perhaps with the Bishops of Liverpool and 
Stepney. | 


Ad. 


Workshop 4. The Church and Racism in Society 
Convenor: The Revd Theo Samuel 


We believe that in the present climate, rational arguments are not 
adequate. In the past it was possible to shame governments into 
aa eras ll measures through rational argument. However, the 
present government has demonstrated no will or wish to respond to such 
argument, and therefore we feel, in relation to racism in society, that 
simply to repeat a list of recommendations is to miss the prime problem. 
We believe that the Church must challenge its own role in relation to the 
structures of power. The Church needs to lose its respectable image and 
espouse unrespectable causes. And this must happen at every level. 
Essentially it means getting out of the committee rooms and on to the 
streets. 
Specifically we make the following recommendations: 


1. Church bodies, and in particular, the Church’s functionaries, are too 
constricted in their actions, and too bound by out of date conventions (e.g. 
Synod resolutions, letters to The Times). We commend the adoption of 
more dramatic, symbolic actions of protest and defiance, and the serious 
study of alternative methods of action to those currently used. We 
recommend the study of the strategies and philoso hy of the late Saul 
Alinsky as one, among many, examples of such methods. 


2. We urge the compilation of two kinds of index. 

First, an index drawn up at many different levels, of those members of the 
Church who are sympathetic to the anti-racist cause, and who could be 
used, lobbied and brought together at short notice. This index should be 
made available to anti-racist groups and campaigns throughout the 
country so that better alliances ae church and non-church groups 
can be built. 


Secondly, an index of members of the Church who hold positions of power 
in economic, political, judicial and other parts of the power structure, and 
who may not ie sympathetic at all to the anti-racist cause. This would bea 
register of interests and involvements, and these members would be 
regularly and systematically challenged to examine their actions in the 
light of their Christian commitment. 


South Africa 

3. We support the General Synod resolution of July 1982 urging 
disengagement from the economy of South Africa. We believe that this is 
now much more urgent than it was then. But we deplore the fact that 
Church bodies, such as the Central Board of Finance and the Church 
Commissioners, have not put the spirit of the resolution into practice in 
relation to themselves, aad we call upon them to do so. 
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Immigration and Nationality 
4. (i) We reaffirm the General Synod resolution on immigration and 
nationality law, in particular its concern about divided families. 


(ii) We urge local churches to keep closely in touch with developments in 
this field through effective liaison with the Race, Pluralism and 
Community Group and its successors. 

(iii) We urge support for the decision of AGIN (Action Group on 
Immigration and Nationality) to produce an unofficial ‘Green Paper’ on 
detailed reform of immigration and nationality law in line with the 
principles of justice. 

(iv) Weurge local churches to consider methods of symbolic and practical 
action in support of victims of present immigration law, including the use 
of church buildings as places of temporary refuge and sanctuary. 


Racist Attacks 

5. We call upon local Christian communities to examine the incidence of 
racially motivated attacks within their areas; to examine and organise ways 
of support for the victims; and where necessary to initiate forms of defence. 


Policing 

6. Wecall upon Christians at local and national levels to support and work 
for changes in the law to make the police accountable to local 
democratically-elected Police Authorities. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


JOHN ATHERTON: Director of the William Temple Foundation and 
chair of Manchester Diocesan Board for Social Responsibility. Consultant 
to the Archbishop’s Commission on Urban Priority Areas. 


JOHN AUSTIN: Director of the London Diocesan Board for Social 
Responsibility. 
RICHARD BASHFORD: Vicar of Winson Green, Birmingham. 


TIMOTHY BAVIN: Bishop of Portsmouth, having been Bishop of 
Johannesburg for ten years and Dean of Johannesburg for two years. 


KENNEDY BEDFORD: Fieldwork Secretary of the British Council of 
Churches Community and Race Relations Unit (CRRU). 


PETER BERRY: Provost of Birmingham, Chair of the Race, Pluralism and 
Community Group 1981-85, and advisor for community relations in 
Coventry 1963-85. 


ALASTAIR BLACK: Under Sheriff of Greater London and a member of 
the General Synod. 


MICHAEL BUTLER: Social Responsibility Officer for Chichester 
Diocese. 


MARY CALVERT: A member of the General Synod and a Church 
Commissioner. 

JOHN COOPER: Archdeacon of Aston and chair of the Birmingham 
Diocesan Board for Social Responsibility. 


GABRIELLE COX: Former chair of the Greater Manchester Police 
Authority and county councillor for Moss Side. 


RAJINDER DANIEL: Vicar of St Matthew’s, Smethwick, anda member of 
the General Synod. 


ROLSTON DESON: Founder of St Joseph’s Youth and Community 
Association, Birmingham. 


TERRY DRUMMOND: Senior Planning Officer of the Church Army. 


TONY DUMPER: Bishop of Dudley and co-chair of the Centre for Black 
and White Christian Partnership. 
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GEOFFREY DUNCAN: Schools Secretary of the Board of Education of 
the General Synod and author of the discussion paper Schools and Multi- 
Cultural Education. 


SYLVIA ESTRIDGE: A young black Anglican, living in Birmingham. 


DIONNE FERDINAND: A sixth form student in Leicester and former 
member of the Leicester Diocesan Race Relations Group. 


MAVIS FERNANDES: Secretary to the Race Relations Field Officer. 


JOHN FETHNEY: Staff member of the United Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 


DAVID FORBES: Community Worker in Birmingham. 
YVONNE FORBES: Sixth form student in Leeds. 


ELAINE FOSTER: Deputy Head of Handsworth Wood Boys School anda 
member of the New Testament Church of God. 


JOHN GLADWIN: Secretary of the Board for Social Responsibility of the 
Church of England. 

PAUL GRANT: An ordinand, involved in youth work and in editing the 
magazine Racial Justice. 


TREVOR HALL: Involved with designing courses in equal opportunity 
strategies for the police, prison service and immigration departments in 


the Home Office. 


KEITH HARRIS: Worker on race issues for the West Midland Probation 
Service, concerned with legal advice and with youth and community 
issues. 

SAVI HENSMAN: Involved in anti-racist work within and outside the 
Church. 

AUDREY HUMPHREYS: Race Relations Officer for the Diocese of 
Liverpool. 

RICHARD HUNT: Vicar of Holy Trinity, Birchfield and chairperson of 
Handsworth Forum of Churches. 


ANN IND: Director of Extension Studies, Chichester Theological 
Colleges, having previously spent over twenty years in Birmingham. 


KEITH JENKINS: Executive Secretary of the British Council of Churches 
Community and Race Relations Unit. 
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KEITH JOHNSON: Churches’ Liaison Worker with the Commission for 
Racial Equality. 


EILEEN LAKE: A theological student at Salisbury Theological College 
and a member of the Working Party on Racism and Theological 
Education. 


KEN LEECH: Race Relations Field Officer of the Board for Social 
Responsibility. 

HUGH MONTEFIORE: Bishop of Birmingham and chair of the General 
Synod Board for Social Responsibility. 

DAVID MOORE: Team Vicar of St Werburgh’s Bristol. 


JAMES O’CONNELL: Professor of Peace Studies at Bradford University. 


ANNE OWERS: General Secretary of the Joint Council for the Welfare of 
Immigrants and co-ordinating secretary of the Action Group on 
Immigration and Nationality. 


DEREK PATTINSON: Secretary-General of the General Synod of the 
Church of England. 


JACK PAWSEY: Director of the Ecumenical Unit for Training and 
Consultancy for Racial Justice. 


EVE PITTS: Race Education Worker for the Diocese of Southwell. 
BARNEY PITYANA: Vicar of Immanuel, Highter’s Heath, Birmingham, 
and a founder of the Black Consciousness Movement of Azania. 

EDNA REYNOLDS: Member of a black-led church and involved in 
prison visiting and in multi-cultural education. 

CAROLYN ROBERTS: Race Relations Officer for the Diocese of 


Leicester. 
JUDITH ROBERTS: Head of St Clement’s Primary School, N otting Hill. 


BARRY ROGERSON: Bishop of Bristol and chair of the Inter-Faith 
Consultative Group. 


MANO RUMALSHAH: Parish priest of St George’s Southall and chair of 
Ealing Community Relations Council. 


CHRISTINE RUSSELL: Social Responsibility Officer for the Diocese of 
Southwell. | 

THEO SAMUEL: Vicar of St Martin’s, West Drayton, and vice chairman 
of the Association of Black Clergy (ABC). 


DAVID SILK: Archdeacon of Leicester and a member of the General 
Synod. 
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KEITH SINCLAIR: Curate at Christ Church, Summerfield, and a 
member of Evangelical Christian for Racial Justice. 


SUSAN SMITH: Research Fellow at the Centre for Housing Research, 
Glasgow University, has written on race and crime statistics, on racial 
segregation, and on institutional racism in housing. 


IVOR SMITH-CAMERON: Moderator of CRRU, was the chairman of 
ABC, is a Diocesan Missioner and is involved with inter-faith work. 


JIM THOMPSON: Bishop of Stepney, chaired Tower Hamlets 
Association for Racial Justice for its first five years, and chairs the London 
Diocesan Board for Social Responsibility. 

BARRY THORLEY: Vicar of St Matthew’s Brixton and Chair of the 
Association of Black Clergy. 


TIMOTHY TYNDALL: Chief Secretary of the Advisory Council for the 
Church’s Ministry. 


DAVID UDO: Director of the Southwark Diocese Race Relations 
Commission. 


PAT WARD: Youth worker at St James’, Aston, and concerned with black 
leadership in the Church of England. 

ESTHER WATSON: Dean of Students at Overstone College (New 
Testament Church of God). 

IVAN WEEKS: Assistant Secretary for Community Relations of the 
Methodist Division for Social Responsibility, and has been active in 
Notting Hill since the 1958 riots. 

PAUL WELLER: Baptist minister and Community Relations Officer at 
the Greater Manchester Ecumenical Council. 

JOHN WILKINSON: Tutor in Pastoral Studies at Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, and formerly parish priest of St James’, Aston. 

RENATE WILKINSON: Minister of the German Protestant Church and 
on the staff of St George’s, Newtown, Birmingham. 

ROWAN WILLIAMS: Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford 
University. 

SANDRA A. WILSON: Rector of St Augustine’s Episcopal Church, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, USA and former lecturer in Pastoral Theology at 
Yale Divinity School. 


WILFRED WOOD): Bishop of Croydon. 
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